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Satire’s ny weapon; but I’m loo disercet 
Torun a-muck and litt al ait L mect. 


T only wear it in a land of Hectors, 


Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors. Pore. 
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OF PETiTIONING. 


—-—-——_-———« 


RESUL?Y 


————A mighty void, 
Of brokea promises, aud hopes destroyed 


AFTER having indulged in a few strictures upon the 
RIGIY of petitioning, not quite indeed to the tasie of the 
past or preseut Attorney-General ; but ne vertheless very 
true, and yer, by miracic, no LEG L—we may perhaps, 
with due deference to authority, safely proceed tu a few ante 
madversions upon the resiit of petitijning—a subject not 
less important, nor less advantageous. Lf the rig/t of peti. 
tioning be of any value, that value is best evidenced in the 
result; and as we have petitioned witha meer bevond pre. 
cedent, so wehave been rewarded with a profi ision be vond 
expectation. It is very probable that the most sanguine 
peditioners of the close of last year, expected that before 
this period, we should have advanced very considerably in 
the work of reform; and some more enthusiastic than others 
may have indulged ihe hope, that the dawn of awakening 


liberty, would ere this have led on the reluctant morning of 


reviving prosper: ity , and the returning sun of domestic con. 
fidence. ba this hope, no doubt, many of petiiions 
were signed; and the disappointment of tits hoy re will 
call up much and unmingled regret in the bosoms ‘of the 
mu'titude, which it will not be easy to allay. DButit isa 
duty to soothe the irritated feelings into calmness and re. 
pose. 

The first question to be solved is, what have the House 
done with the pefitions. About one third of them 
been read—about one haif have been rejected, and a few 
have been, went is called, taken into consideration, ‘his 
taking ra consiveralion consists of suilering the members 
who presented hee to make some few observations upon 
their contents, before they are ordered to be (aid upon the 
table, or wade the table: and then the Mi ‘almost 
always take eoreon to cal! the petitioners fools, or knaves 
—men who eiiaer did not know what they wanted—ecr else 
Were not fit to be trusted with what they wanted. And 
this mode of takin: gy petitions into consideration, has been 
pursued throughout the Se sions. Mir, Canvins, a name 
never to be forgotten upon the toyic of Parliamentary Re. 
form, for thy excellent Opinions he always otfers ou that sub. 
ject, ‘did lndced pledge liimseif to refute all the statements 
that were made by the petiiioners ; but when the subject was 
brought forw ard by Sir F. Burd iit. he found it conventent 


the 


ha ye 


iniste rs 


) people petition for reform! 





| to stay away from the house :—unot because he had any rea. 


son to be afraid of carrying the question; but because it was 
paying the petitioners too great a com; liment to give such 
nonseuse any attention at all! What, if'a million or two of 
Let them and their petitions 
Mr. Canning sees no necessity fora 
reform ; and docs he not see eve ry thing that is necessary or 
convenicnt, even though it should be placed at as great a 
distance as Lisbon! Ti he could see at that distance so smald 
an object as ten or fifteen thousand pounds, surely he could 
see the utility of parlian: nfary reform, if there were any 
ulility attached to the measure. But the petitioners are 
mistaken, and Mr, Canning is right; he has more sense than 
the million: and was born not oily “ be supported by the 
nillion, but to be the tutor of the million ; aud he assures 
them fiat parliamentary reform would be very prejudicial— 
to himself. And who could entertain a wish to harm a yeu. 
tlemau who has devoted all bis life to the service and the 
benefit of the country ? no one could be so barbarous ; and 
yet the elect of parliamentary reform would be to do him 
this mischief; for as there cou exist no hope of reforming 
this already too-accomplished statesman, he must be exclud. 
ed from a reformed parliament ; aud what could be done with 
him ia any other situation, heaven. that formed him for his 
present occupation, only knows! His * noble friend,’ too, 
sees very clearly that he is unfit for ** any other state of 
things ;’? and what an impeachment it would be, even to his 
Honesty, if those who have purchased seats, and the revision 
of seats, ** to the third and fourth generation ;’? and those 
who hold them as they do leases for pig-styes ‘and pigeon. 
houses for life, and drive your representatives into the ho. 
norable house as they woukd turn cattle into a homestead,— 
would break faith aids them, and oblige them to go to 
loggerheads with you, about such a paltry consideration as 
whether they or you should choose members of the House of 
Commons? Now do bea little considerate, Think what 
pains they have taken to make the representation what it is 
—how many years of match. “making, public-piundcring, 
State intriguing, and dirty cunning, your sriends have em. 
ployed to bring about the ‘* present happy state of things 3”? 
which is very favourable to the 


LU to the wii together, 


cause of good order and legi- 
timate government; that you could not exist a moment 
without it; and which your interference would certainly 
destroy, it is a fair wager that you do not know what a 
regular parliament manis. But it is quite certain that you 
know nothing about whos he has todo, Mow then can you 
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be so absurd as to ask to have the liberty of choosing them! 
Be quiet, be quiet! and every thing will go very well. But 
you must, as you were told before, have patience. It is all 
you want; with a little faith to believe that ‘* whatever is, 
is right ; ? and your condition will be the happiest imagina. 
ble—when you get to heaven! where, depend upon it, you 
will never be disturbed by the borough. -mongers or the ad. 
ministration. 

The people have much reason to be grateful to the Par. 
fiament, for the attention they have received, although not 
Precisely in their own way. ‘The great object of the peti- 
tioners in praying for parliamentary veform, was doubtless 
to secure the laws from any further atteck ; and to give some 
additional guarantee for the liberties of tiie country ; and 
the result has been to produce the same end by different 
means. Parliamentary reform would have created a deal of 
confusion. The public would have had a great deal of 
trouble to find out hotest represe ntatives, and they might 
have been very much imposed upon, ‘Lhe ministers would 
have had a great deal of ‘trouble to keep their places; and 
could not have proceeded with their business tn association 
with members of parliament whom they did not know; be- 
sites the mortification of being perhaps obliged to mix in 
socicly that %as too meanly addicted to the old-fashioned 
virtues of plain dealing and honesty. But all this trouble is 
saved; and the laws ¢aken as much care of by the new mode, 
which has been so excellently carricd into effect. By sus. 
pending the laws, they cannot wear out; or become unfa- 
shionable, or too common; and upon any grand holiday 
they can be fetched from the Treasury with all their gloss 
upon them, which is a great deal better than the laws them. 
selves, and more adapted to circumstances, And as to the 
liberties of the subject, itis quite evident that the public 
were much more likely to lose them, when they were in 
their own keeping, than when safe in the hands of the mini- 
ster. If they had them, they might lose them: what they 
have not, they cannot be deprived of s—therefore it is much 
better that a nation should have no liberty, Jest it should 
become ficentious; and the ministers are better quali- 
fied to take care of freedom than the people. 

One result, then, of the right of petitioning, has been to 
secure the laws and the liberties of the nation in the most 
effectual manner; and it is some consolation for the peti- 
tioners to know that such valuable blessings are in safe 
Keeping, although they may not be exactly in the hands that 
might be wished. A child had much better give up its play- 
things to its mother, to put by inthe parlour cupboard, and 
its new sixpences and all its pocket-money to father, to 
keep for the good child in his purse: then he can neither 
spend the one, nor break the other. ‘To be sure he will have 
no play, nor any sweetmeats in the interim; butit isa 

satisfaction to knew that he can play when mamma pleases, 
and spend a farthing when papa is in a good humour, 

Another result of the right of petitioning has been to put 
anend to petitioning in the gross, which it was certainly 
high time tu abandon, as the ministers did not exactly like 
it. ‘The more valuable a right is, the more it ought to be 
put under proper restrictions, Uf a pond be full of fish, 


the owner fences it round, and watches it closely ; if a 





garden abound in frnit, there must be men traps and steel 
gus set, to frighten away thieves; and the safety of our) 


political gudgeons, and the sanctity of that Garden of Eden 
the House of Commons, rendered it requisite to take the 
right of petitioning out of the hands of the rabble, and set 
the house-keepers to take care of it for themselves, I 
would be well if it were in yet fewer hands; for to givea 
multitude any power, is only to render them disconte ‘uted, 
and disaffected. Having the right of petitioning, the mis. 
guided populace wanted the right of clecting representa. 
tives! Tlow very absurd! Having the right of eaiing, the 'y 
might as well ask their sovereign lords, the boroughmong. 

ers, to let them dive with them every day ! or expect to 
have the right of eating luxuries, me rely because they could 
devour themif they came in their way. No! no! if they 
want their bellies filled, they must go to America, where 
the common pe ople are allowed to eat; but Mr.Cobbett ad. 
vises them to stay where they are, ani | spend their money ; 
and very charitable advice it is, no doubt: for there is ie 
place under heaven where they can get rid of it more easily 
than in Kugland. But recurring to the right of petitionin:, 
it is now improved, by being confined to house. keepers in 
public mecting: and as the class of house. keepers is dimin. 
ishing very fast, there are hopes that it niay be perfected at 
last to a most admirable degree, when there shall be no 
other house-keepers left than the mombers of the privy 
council, and the two houses of parliament. Public meet. 
ings will then be conducted with decorum; the Chair. 
man will not be insulted with any opposition to his sove. 
reign will; and if it should hap;en to rain, they can ad. 
journ into some little snug parlour, and adjust matters 
amicably between the parties. There will then be no oc. 
casion to call out soldiers, or to ofiend the eyes of the timid 
with military parade, ‘Things will go off as smoothly as they 
came on: and it will be the happiest of all) possible coun: 
tries, for no complaint will ever be heard at a public meet. 
ing. At that period, perhaps, it may be deemed prudent 
to extend the elective franchi-e to all house-keepers, who 
can produce a certificate of having ‘* deserved well of their 
country,’’ signed by the minister of the day, and attested 
upon oath by the Jack Ketch of the county ; or upon the 
aflidavits of three juries that they have believed them when 
they swore away the lives of a parcel of low raggamuilins, 

who had the indiscretion to be impudent when they were 
starving.! Annual parliaments, it is apprehended, can never 
be safely granted at any time; but what will be the same 
thing, they are shortly to be made perpetual ; in order to 
prevent any further dispute about the length ‘of their sits 
tings: and to prevent troable as much as possible to the 
members, a business-committee, composed of three Secreta- 
ries of State, and the Attorney and Solicitor-Generals, may 
transact all the atiairs of the two Houses; which in that 
case need only meet one day in every year, to pass 4 
bill of indemnity, and all diiliculties will be got rid of with 
astonishing facility. 

Universal Svfrage will thus ultimately be brought about 
by the introduction of a new system of logic, which is now 
composing in Mauchester-square, The principles are siill- 
ply these.—The people means only thuse inhabitants ofa 
nation who are happy, free, and independent, That tie 
Ministers and their friends are and ought to be tle only 
people in’ England, who are happy, free, and indepe!- 
dent; and (that, consequently, the term people, belongs 
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universally and exclusively to them ; anilis only usurped 
by the “lower orders of society,” for the purpose of ** cre. 
ating disaffection,” and wickedly ‘exciting to treasonable 
acts,” the minds of the well-disposed, bat unsuspectisg 
asses, who willingly bear all the burthens of the sta e, 

When all this shall be accomplished—w hen the * lower 
orders’’ shall content themselves with tilling the earth, and 
not seditiously expect to riot on the produce :—when the 
right of petition is confined to those who will not make ary 
bad use of it:—when a reform can be safely granted to the 
nation, in the true sense and proper meaning of the word :— 
then the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act will be re peal- 
ed, and the free Englishmen will be permitted to say and do 
what they please, if the ministers think proper :—then seven 
housekeepers will not be required to give themselves ap as 
bond for the good behaviour of public meetings: then the 
military will be dispensed with, whenever tt te prudent: 
—and then the much-abused curfew, as Mr. Carning em- 
phatically called it, will be restored to the great joy of 
all lovers of good hours and sober company. England 
will then enjoy all the blessings of legitimate government, 
and the Dey of Algiers Icarn to blush at the ineihcacy 
of his incompetent dominion, and model from the 
desceudants of Alfred, the true picture of absolute 
power, and real aivantages of soctal order ; and the res- 
joration of the good old times, when the nurse, and the 
priest, and the doctor, and the monk, and the king, and 
the devil were associated in a holy alliance, to prevent the 
dreadful mischief that would arise from the dangerous cul- 
tivation of the human faculties, and the abominable expan- 
sion of the human mind. All these advantages will be pro- 
duced by the steps which it has been necessary to take 
against the right of petitioning, and for the prévenuvn ofr 
Parliamentary Reform: and the ‘* people,” as they call 
themselves, may congratulate themselves at the dexterity 
of their friendly masters, who can thus contrive out of their 
evil to extract good. 
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yants a little revision. 
with ‘John Bull,” if pos- 


The Prentice Boy,” 

“'The Political Mouse” next week: 
sible. 

“Tolas,” “Inquisitor Nayalis,’? W. H.and ‘A Sailor,” will be 
attended to. 

** Brutus” is received, aud intended for our following number. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 








From the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonze, at 
Japan. 


4A Glance at a prison with the eve of reason.—To whom prisons are 
lerrible.— Classes of fools: --Use of Soldiers and Gaolers ; Courage 


the best weapon. 


VHY misfortunes have affected me, even more than miae 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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own, That TT, an alien ina foreign land, should be sus. 
pected, might have been imagined ; but that thou shoulds¢ 
wave incurred the fatal resentment of bad men, in thine own 
country—in the land which thy virtue has improved, and 
which thy talents have contributed to ailorn, is indeed a 
degrading proof of the power which the worst of men are 
occasionally allowed to usurp over the wisest and the best. 
But thou hast triumphed ; and my persecutions have been 
of singular advantage to me. May the enemies of truth 
always render such service to their intended victims; and 
may the courage of the innocent be always egual to the 
trials to which vice may subject them. It has often occur. 
red to me that humanity owes all its sufferings, rather to the 
weakness of the good, than to the daiing of the bad. Hf 
chains did wot terrify, it would be uscless to hold them up 
as bug-bears to intimidate from honest aciions. Ff all who 
see the gates of a prison with so much fear and trembling, 
would reflect that ina few short years the gates of death 
must open to enclose them; if it were once considered thata 
state of imprisonment itself is better than a state in which 
the fear of imprisonment shall be a constant phantom to the 
soul ;—then tyrant Kings, and wicked Ministers would be 
seen in al! their native imbecility of miud and power, and 
the threatened whips and scorpions of their anger, would 
be as little regarded as the raw-head and bloody-benes of 
a superstitious nurse, by a boy elevated into a contempt for 
the childish fancies of his youth. How superior to that o 

his gaolers was the condition of the imprisoned Trenck, 
who forso many years was the imagined victim of the great 
tyrant, Mrederick of Prussia. His determination, mental 
courage, and perseverance, reversed the intended order of 
his punishment, and made his gaolers his prisoners! Kter. 


ates i i, 3 as. hnewe sVw af hic eSCANe,s they never closed thei 
eyes in peace. He slept caliyy wane oe, _—?* 


the fearful trance, to examine the bolts of his dungeon. 
Nay they were commanded to call him at short intervals 
throughout the night, that they might be certain he was 
still in their custody, and in the idle hope that such inter. 
ruptions would break his repose, and agitate him in the 
same manner that fear and apprehension shook his gaolers, 
and his tyrant. But nature interposed her sovereign autho. 
rity to bar the impious design : and while his keepers kept 
their drowsy eyes intent upon the monitor that enforced 
their rigorous observance of such unfeeling laws, the uncon. 
ecious prisoncr learut from custom to answer in his sleep! 
and perhaps to dream over the delights of happiness and li- 
herty, while his tongue responded unknowingly to the ser. 
vile instruments of slavery. 
gloomy cell, than de would have been in the open air of lie 
berty, it would be enthusiastic delusion to assert: but that he 
was more happy in the dungeon that formed his prison, and 
seemed destined for his grave, than the regal monster on 
nis blood-built and blood.cemented throne, will admit of as 
littledoubt, Besides the envy and the admiration with which 
future ages would dwell upon his fate, was as certain to 
him, and the thought as sweet, as the knowledge that his 
tyrant would only meet with the execration, * not loud, 
but deep,’? of the age in which he lived, and become the 
detestation of all future time, in common with all the ere 
mine-clothed destroyers of the human race. 

There is an heroic exaltation in suffering innocence, 


That he was more happy in his. 
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which only requires the furtifude of the sictim to consecrate 
it to all poste rity. Who woul vot rather be the Algernon 
of the Scatiold, than the Castlereagh of the Cabinet ¢ Who 
would not rather be the Moore,who could post at death with 
the exvecutioner,than the Canning, who pests int 


the jegisiature 
on the death of the liberties of his country ? 


> Who would 


notbe rather the exiled Aristides, than the retuniuy Prince ? 
Who would not rather fall like Cato, or like (%: utus, tan 


Jive like Wellington, or Bourboa Louis ? ‘he mind 
dwells witha melancholy more pleasing on that spectacle 
-on which the gods are said to look with exultetion— 


A great man strugnine wilh the feowns of fate. 


And nobly faliing, with a falling state :— 


than on all the useful pageantry of Greece ar Rome, and 
the ridiculous assumption of thei splendour without mean. 
ing, that carried crocodiles and Chi inese dragons to the 
Pavilion, and frightened the peaceful inhabitants of the 
Serpentine pond, witha babyish imitation of the terrors 
of the Battle of the Nile. Misfortunes unmerited, and 
borne with dignity, operate as acharm amongst mankind, 
Jealousy is suspended, opposition is softened into admira. 
tion and respeet, and frieudship becomes more ardent aud 
more yaluable, as it becomes more essential and more im- 
portant. Weill has the poct desiguated— 


The broadest grin unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears! 


And in the public cause, every misfortune ee more 
important, and more universally interesting, in) proportion 
tu the spleen and malevolence with which posver and per. 


verted law, exert their iniluenes te Fe8teg the pevep 
iyi eiang wy cacer persecution of princip sles which are 


only accidentally associated with the individual object of 
their attack. 


‘ mids: 


When the contemptible minions of a despicable cruelty 
“deprived my friend of his flute, the melody of which had 
soothed the hours cf his solitude and sorrow, they were not 
aware that they must still leave him the musie of the mind, 
which alone could render him susceptible of the melody of 
the external justrument of music. The slaves of power were 
only able to conceive the operation of the symbol which 
they saw. ‘Phe mental feelings of the man are wisely de- 
nied to the brute ; and it is one advantage for tyranny to 
know that there are semblances of humanity, ready to act all 
bidding; aud destitute themselves of sensibility or 
lection, they are fit to become the degraded agents of 
those who dread the consequence of the expression ‘of such 
sentiments in favor of the mass of mankind, 


Were it not for such ignorant instruments as hireling 
writers, brutal gaolers, and inhuman, and degraded men 
called soldiers, tyrants would want ¢ools to work with. 
But though, thanks to the baseness and servility, and the 
besoited ignorance of mankind, they can still find tools in 
great abundance for such employment, it is still in the 
power of the wise, and the brave, to put a period to their 
reign, and to destroy the grand manufactory of slaves and 
fools which has been monopolized by the crowned heads of 
‘Hiurope, 


° 
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BLACK DWARE, 
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Without maderials, the pen.duving, cham-bolding, and 
redecoated suicides of their own happiness, and murder 
of the pubtic peace, would be uscless tocls for desputisn, 
Vhe writer, take the Covrier, for instance, who could de. 
liberately sit down to recommend such asysfom as. that 
witch cisgraces Kogiand ai present of suspended law—ot 


enernious taxation to pay state ps end sfate traitors. 
would be read by no one possessed of common sense. ‘Phe 
tool of such a pander being deception, it could onty worl 

ie wae if that metertai were taken out of the mar. 
shi, if tie re were no focls to be met with im society, i 
id foNiow that the hireling writer, not having hiaferials 
ony hich to work, would be an useless iustrument in the 
hands of despotism. But there are several sorts of folly te 
be cradicated, out of which the Courter now hews the tich 
fool, th fool, the silly fuol, the kkuavish fool, aud 


the impudent fool, 


pers, 


wnon folly 


Wot 


c ppCor 


The rch foolis a man, who has been fattened from the 
drains which have been made from the ruined wealth of 
others: he resembles a hog fattened in a slaughterhouse 
upon the biood and offal of the animals that are daily 
slavehtered. Becanse he has lived upon such diet, he is 
made to believe iat he can live upon no other. ‘Phat the 
butchery must go on, and the beasis be staughtered, that 
he may have his daily meal: and he is very gratetul, very 
erateful inderd, that so much pains should de taken in order 
to feed him, whien he is told, and believes is the real state 
of the case :—that all the slaughter goes on for his sake, 
and to accommodate his luxury, the pigs and the sheep, and 
the oxen ave brought up to the sacrifice. He is foolish 
cnough not to perceive thac while he licks the floor and 
devours the refuse, that the butcher carries aw ray the carca. 
ses aug tae skins, and allthat he caneat, or seil, for his own 
and he only allows the hog to eat up what would be 
otherwise wasted, that he may kill the og himse'f when he 
is fat cnough, and thus obtain from him what he sutlereé 
him to meneer, in a marketable condition ; and some other 
hog eats up the refuseagain, to be killed again in his turn, 
and make room for another to fatten for the good of the 
butcher, 


A very little alteration of the simile will make it corre. 
spond with the rich fool, who can still thrive upon the gen- 
eral ruin of the people: who thinks that because he is yet 
indulged with a full meal, and the run of the po! litical 
slaughterhouse, that he shall never be cooped up in his 
stye, and be scalded to death by the boiling water of tava. 
ation, or have his throat cut for rebelliously refusing to offer 
up his remaining bristles upon the altar of state necessity. 
While his masters keep driving others in, to kill and eat, 
he laughs heartily, for there is sure to be something for him: 
and his little wit does not enable him to discover that the 
butcher is becoming every day more expert in his trade, 
and is sharpening his knife for him in his turn, Loans 
and ‘Taxis, and Funds, are every day brought in to cut 
up: the rich blockhead gives up his capital, and receives 
his interest: or advances loans, and receives bonuses, oF 
agrees to taxes, and receives a share of them. The time, 
must come, when he shall ask for his accustomed ‘** wallow 
in the mire,’? he shall be told that he cannot be afforded 
keep any longer, and that to make him some recompenss; 
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y from useiess rearet and the pangs of hunger, 


bs 
and save iii 
it hes pee) ei rrifable resolved to put a rend to ali his miseries 


atones. dfacis aneraterul enough not to feel thankful for 
this, he wUl perhaps be sent to that earthly pandemonium, 
a workhotse. ov confided to the care of that earthly cerbe. 
pus—iie head keeper of the Lord Chief dustice, 

The poor foolis, if possible, a wore ridiculous animal, 
He has nothing to fear—itor he is eutombed in the living 
grave of anendiess despair. Jte has nothing to satisfy his 
hunger, no wing fo clothe fis nak cdess, bothing that can 
give him @ MomoLaes | ‘ain to jose, nothing that toe present 
ogystem permits him to hope. ‘Paxation, hke a gaunt wolf, 
stops bitn at ali the avenues info life, aad cells bim that the 
shall yor advanes, Px invst nof even carry abouta pam. 
mhaet for etic, unless he can pay fora license, a sum more 
perhaps than his ah ever saw-—-ceriainly more than his 
pockets cau ever nope to contain, unless it is forcibly taken 
from some more fortunate heing, At one place he is nota 
freeman—and must be removed. Atanother place it is not 
his parish, and he must be packed olf lest he should gat a 
scétionent. What is there in this staie of thiags, that de. 
serves is suppert or commendation? itis true Uie class Is 
datly dimiuishine, and will shortly be extinct: for since 
avarice nas cxpected poverty io subsist on nething, and to 
be crvtefal far starvation. poverty has turned its meagre look 
of astonishment info the glarce of distrust, and the half. 
defected parecoxes of misery and loyalty, freedom and 
famiie, constit: tonal laws and arbitary power are gloted on 
Witt ihe eye ofincessant enquiry, Nothing but the wish to 
be informed, stops the voice that is raised for redres3.— 
nothing but the fear of giving up the reins to despair, holds 
the haud that is anxious to revenge a thousand injuries, 

and crimes against the majesty of a nation, once the pride, 
tue envy and the admiration ofthe world—but now— Alas ! 
how are the mighty fallen! the warning beacon, for after 
ages to shin the dangers of oppression, imbecility, and the 
curse of inadequate and mistaken legislation. 

The silly fool is commonly neither rich nor poor; but 
very anxious to rise in the world. He would sell his 
birthright to be made an exciseman or a collector of taxes, 
He would vote for the devil incarnate, fur twenty pounds; 
and for hi mens x a week, hew ould pray for the present 
adininistration. eis avery good sort of a man; and he 
would be the last in he world to do any thing of the sort, 
for to be sure it is very wrong ; but then, if he did not, 
somebody clse would, and if any thing 1s to be got, why ‘Ns 
might as well have it as any body sae, The candidate | ie 
voted for, is certainly no great things; but then he pro. 
mised his brother a place ; and he w ‘ould have becn lected 
whether he had voted for him or not, since every bedy is 
so very corrupt, thai no honest man can stand a chance of 
getting fa, Y our stlly fools are thus always confessing, and 
always doing what they know to be wrong Incapable of 
doing a generous or ‘a just actiou, they persuade them. 
Selves tha‘ there are none generous, nous just. orn only 
for a state of villainy, and poverty of spirit, they think the 
age is what they wishit to ve, and charge upon he aver and 
thei ‘ir countrymen the guilt and cowardice of their eftemi- 
nate hearts and corrapted dispositions. ‘This clas: of Bone: 
forms the grand army of a general like the Courier. They 


are the ready slaves of his purpose at a moderate price. 


(The rich foot musi have Che cay, and the aniform of 
general. Tle ts Gherefore alitticcostiy t tothe system, ‘Phe 
noor fool is likely fo become wiser, and re hel. from the sad 
expertence of aneupty belly, and many stripes. Dut 


~~ 


i 
avi? 


| Silly fuol, whe will sell his censcicnee by the day. and ante 


wanta meal for any vilatuy, is always an the alort lor iis 
reward, aud veady for any ae? that his employers may 
desire, His body, soul, and conscience, are on sale upon 
the most moderate ‘erms. Et is a very shocking thing, to 
go to the devil, but itis a very pretty thing to be aw exc: 
man, to have asnug place: ane to have a silly brother 
provided for at a moderate cherge to the state. Aad fer 
ell, who knows but the devil tay be as good and as poultice 
as aminister of state, and the in’erpai regions a great deal 
better than the parish work house, 

The knavish fool is more circumspect. Hie weuid not for 
the world do an evil action fer had/-nrece. Vote for a minis. 
terial candidate! Shochine! very sheching, Wir all iis 
family have been opposition.ni p, ime out of mind tie 
could not think of sucha thing. Andas te oroviding for 
liis relationus—tihey were, hank “heav en, content, 4 they were 
poor, ‘They wanted ma Sal fur thoy had a cood co 
science, tle does not think any thing bata title woul d 
make him ehange his minds; aud tien whatis a title without 
a pension 7—and so he takes both, Oral your Aneoin’ fool 
is amember of either house, although such a thins, Lord 
Castlereagh knows, happens very seldom, and is obliged to 
do against his inclination any thing hostile to the liberties of 
his country, good Lord! how it atfects him! the ¢cars 
trickle down Ins cheeks, and his utterance fails him! He 
appeals to God, to authenticate his anguish,—he is ashamed 
of ais country that reqsircs it! and is sorry (hat the common 
laws will not allow bim to punish all those villains whose 
mad schemes of reform have given so much pain to so virtu. 
ous aman as himself! Does not such a man, my friend, 
perceive, that he can impese on no one but himse!f:—that 
he is as ridiculous as the ostrich, that runs its wise head into 
a thicket, and imagines its balk ‘y carease cannot be seen, 
until the hunters pierce it with their spears? When will 
knaves see that they are the worst of fools—fools of their 
own making, for pur poses that must, in their success, ensure 
them the detestation of mankind s and in their failure, render 
them equal obje cts of hatred, ¢ ontem pr, and ridicule; even 
if the due punishment ef thei ‘ir crimes should not overtake 
them in the sentence of ofeaded law and outraged justice. 

The number of impudent fools is already very small. The 
eral aes of folly is a defect of nature, and is generally at. 
tached only to the most profound égrorance, either incurable, 
or sO gross a5 never yet to have been penetrated by one ray 
of light. ‘Phe torch of distress has almost touched every one 
to the quick; but there are still some few ** church and 
king’? heroes, who swear they will be cursed if they will 
suffer the catholics to invade the establishment, or permit 
any alicration to be made, however beneficial, in the state.. 
These advocates of what is, not what has been, nor what 
ought to be, are the veriest asses in the creation. They would 
lose their money, rather than have a hole in their pockets 
sewed up; they would walk through the mud, rather than 
take a new way; and go without their dinners, rather than 
eat a new sort of provision, or dress the old anew way. 
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The mere slaves ef others, they have no will, no thought 
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that they can call theirowr. They wear their grandfather's 
coat, their father’s shoes, their mother’s night-caps, and the 
priest’s opinions. If the race should ever becoine extinct, 
it might be supplied by the powers of the steam engine ; and 
a race of automata set in motion that would parade the 
streets, and fill up the public places without blushing before, 
or giving way to, any body. This cast ofsociety onght to be 
ph ced under the command of the Right Honorable George 
Canning ; for though he is not one of the class, itseems to be 
the only division of the political world that he would be able 
to command with aay advantage to himself. For his second 
in command, $ had some thought of recommending another 
political adventure r; but upon second thoughts he is at too 
great distance; and ‘his peculiar division of the army of im. 
pudence might be at a loss in waiting so long for orders. 
Having thus run through the materials thet the literary 
part of the ministry work upon, it remains only to say a 
word or two upon those which are committed to the care of 
the prison and military system of the day. As foily is the 
basis of deception, so fear is the foundation of oppression. 
tf there were no cowards in society, a man in a red coat, or 
a blue one, would not be considered as peculiar! y brave: 
and tyranny would lose its firmest support ti the devotion 
of au army of mercenaries, That meu are made brave by 
exampie is seen in the constitution of an army. Those who 
co for soldiers are not remarkable, in general, for any pre. 
liminary excess of courage. They are not examined as to 
their prowess—they are only measured by feet and inches to 
see that they shall look like men, and not appear mon. 
kies iu the ranks. They are then trained to their discipline, 
and being told that warmed people fear them, they think 
themselves /eroes, and a troop of them have no hesitation in 
attacking an equa! or a superior number of their defenceless 
or deceived fellow-citizens and fellowemen ; > while per- 
haps any one of a populace that runs with trepidation from 
a corps of soldiers, would singly and on equal terms en. 
counter half adozen of his re de coated bug-bears. ‘this 
equality should be supplied by that determinate courage, 
which is not essential to, nor often found in the milifary 
character; but which should always dignify and protect 
the rreemAN! This courage should enable us to do what 
is right, without regarding ihe consequences ;—whether that 
sense of right should bid us arm against arbitrary power, 
and sound ihe tocsin of alarm to our tardy neighbours ; or 
whether it bid us appeal in calm conlidence to the laws aud 
the constitution against Ministers that abuse our confidence, 
or insult our patience. ‘The evidence of courage is never to 
recede. ‘The ground thatis taken must be kept: the parties 
who commence a retreat, justify a well-grounded hope that 
they will cocede farther: and althougi tie heart be the 
seat of life, and the Jast liber'y the most precious, it 
is notupon the chavce of the toss of cither that vit lity 
and freedom should be hazarded. Wei must defend 
the outworks. We may perish in defending, but there is 
no softly in abandoning them. Aud if we are not pre, ared 
to defend them while we ave tn possession of all cue force, 
how can we, my friend, expect to recover them, ov to de- 
fend the rest, with extiausied means, and diminished 
hope? 
The interests of society are vot committed to the care of 


ore man, 


aie 





bat of the whole; and if eace man would as-ert | 


there could no successful attempt a¢ 
But while folly and cowardice 
have so many votaries, it is inpossible but that vice and 
insolence will make proportionate advances, Let us then 
call up that virtuous spirit of resistance which has sancti. 
fied OUner names, and adorned other times, Let us, my 
friend, be consistent, to demonstrate the value of consist. 
eney 3; let us be courageous, that the benelit of courage 
may be shewn to all; let us be persevering, that we may 
recommend to others perseverance ; and if we are not suc. 
cessful in aceomplishing what wiser men have achieved in 
times before, we shall have the satisfaction of having done 
all we could to shew that the mind may be free white the 
limbs are confined; and that happiness is neither the gift, 
nor the property of tyrants. Every place must be a aun. 
seon to him who is cormscious he deserves one; and the 
chains that fester on a wounded conscience are more heavy 
than despotism can render any that are rivetted round the 
limbs of patriotic truth. Dungeous themselves are lighted 
up with refuigent brilliance by the sunshine of the mind; 
and the repose of conscious integrity is not the less sweet, 
because ils couch is straw. Wandering amid the applause 
of future ages, the incarcerated patriot fcels no longer the 
fetters that disgrace his gaolers still more than they torture 
him. Remembering that life without liberty is but a larger 
prison, he smiles as he remembers wiih indifference that it 
cannot matter to him in what c Il he flings his weary limbs 
Thy well wisher, 
Tue Brack Dwarr. 
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his particular share, 
injuring them he made. 





LAW OF LIBEL.—Lerrenr lV. 





To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 
Sir, 


Tue libe rly of the press appears to me to consist in the securing to the 
members of a community the full: wing rights: — 

lL. itis the right of every citizen to publish by writing every act 
that is done, every measure that is adopted by any branch of his Go- 
vernment, by the legislative assemblies, aud bo every executive magis- 
trate, from the highe ‘stand most responsibie officer to the lowest minis- 
terial officer under the Crown. 

. [tis the right ef every citizen to publish by writing the conduct of 
ind viduals placed in public offices of trast and responsibility, 

3. [tis the right of every citizen to publish by writing, Lis opinion of 
the propriety 0+ impre priety ofany act dene or of any uiecasure edopted 
by the Government, or of the conduct of any individual officer, or of Lis 
fitness for offices an? to express, in like manner, his opinion of what 
Other acts ought to have been done, what other measures adopted, and 
what other individual coosen to fill that office. 

Where the exercise of these rights is secured to every citizen. there 
the press is free; and, in any coun‘ry, the press ia either free or shackled, 
In proportion as these rights are mere or less aliowed or withheld, 

The licentiousness of the press is the abuse of theee tights, and conststs 
in the oublication of writtogs treating of public affairs not warranted by 
the definitions of these rights. Such writtugs are public tibels, and may 
be divided into three sorts 

1. Such as ave, in their design, and according to the plain aceeptarion 
of their whole contents, defamatory of the person exe: ciing te royal 
functions, 

O. Such as whe Hy tend to convey 
{wo sed Mien. 

So. Suchas, tn their statements of facts and circumstances, 
pute to tue Goverament the doing of any act, or the adopting of any 
veastre wither dlogal, najust, : t re litte. 

Any citizen, then, who pnbli-hes any writing of either of these three 
5 80 with tateat eri ier to defame the persen exercising Ue 
royal functions, Or to exeite sedition, or to bring the Governm ot nO 
contempt, is guilty of publishiag a publie libel. And no writing is a 
puotic libeluntess it fat! within one of these tiree sorts, 

liberty aud the Hceniiousness of the 


‘adirect invitation and excite:sent 


falsely im- 


soris, and Goce 


Such aremy definitions of the 
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press, of what writings on public affairs ought to de allowed to be pub- 
lished, and what cugiat to be forbidden, It I shall establish that the 
rights hich [ have inentioned tu constitute the liberty of tie press, are 
such as every citizen ought to enjoy Without Molestation, and that so 
long as these rights are thus enjoyed, the press is free for every rational 
end of political investigation or discussion; and also that those writings 
whieh L bave characterised as abuses of the liberty of the press, are 
really licentious, and ought to be forbidden, and that to these classes 
may be reverred all the abuses incident to the licentiousness of the press ; 
Tsiiall have succeeded in my endeavours to ascertain the bounds be- 
tween the necessary liberty and the hurtful licentiousness Of the press, 
aud to fix some rufe by which it may be judged whether any particular 
writing isorisnotatibel, 

That the rights which Lhave enumerated as constituting the liberty of 
the press are due to every citizen, may be proved by reasoning from the 
nature, and institution, and des:gn of Society and Government. Bat, it 
would be needless for me to argue from these topics, when my conclu- 
sionsmay be deduced trom principles derived, indeed, originally from 
these sources, but acknowleged and acied on inourconstitution, Thetatl 
persons in authority hold their power in trust tor the people, that it is 
conferred by the laws, that those who hold itare bound, tn the exercise 
of it, to conform there conduct to the laws 3 these are the principles on 
which the revolution of 1638S was founded, Now, how can a person, 
who agrees that power is beid 1p trusi for the people, consistently afiiim 
that the acis of those Who thus hold tiat power ought not to be made 
public; or how can he who maintains Wiat power ought to be exercised 
in conformity to the laws, resuse to the people, for whose benetit that 
power was conferred, the liberty of judztig any act of exercise of that 
power by the laws which are the rate of such exercise of power? Any 
attempt, then, to repress the publicaGou «f the measures of Government, 
or of tie conduct of mea in office, orauy jadgmenton such measures 
and conduct by the laws which ouchtto be thor guide, amounts to an 
impeachment of the revoluGon, aud a devial of those principles on 
Which it was founded. Again, (re people bave the richt of electing re- 
presentatives, by whom to exercise, tn Parliament, their right of assent- 
ing to or dissenting from all proposed laws, of investigaiing the conduc 
of tue Mini-ters, wiether executive or judicial, and of examiuteg all 
the accounts of the receipts and expenditure of public money, Now, 
the right of electiig representatives necessarily invoives that of exa- 
mining and judging the conduct of such representatives. Aod no exa- 
mination of this hind eaa be made, without the publication of those mat- 


ters about which the office of representative is conversant. The right of 


election is no longer beneticial, wuless the representative have a right 
(whether from a noticn that he is accountable to his constituents and 
ought to obey their iostructions, or witha view to shew that he has faith- 
fuliy discharged his trust, and is worthy to be re-elected,) to publish to 
his coustitteats the laws on which he has exercise. their right of assent 
or dissent, the couduct of Ministers which he has approved or condeun- 
ed in theirname, and the accounts which he has for them examined ; and 
also unless the eieciors have a right to publish any of these matters, with 
their judgment of the conduct of their representative in relation to any 
ofthem., Thus, the right of the people to publish as widely, and to dis- 
cuss as largely as possible, to approve and coademn, freely and 
publicly all the measures ef Government, is a necessary consequence 
of the principles acknowledged an inseparable adjauct to the rights 
secured by the constitution, 

The rights, inherent in the very establishment of civil Government, 
and in our own, serving as the foundation of some of our tnstitations, and 
being the necessary consequence of others, appear to me not only pro- 
perand just to be allowed to every citizen, bet also sufficient to pre- 
serve to the press as much freedom as is consistent with any ratioaal 
Views of Civil Government. For, itappears to me that any greater de- 
gree of treedom cannot be allowed without running into some of tie 
abuses which Lhave mentioned as constiusing the licentiousuess of the 
press. Now, the liberty ef the press is uo more than the preserving to 
every citizen bis tight to remark on what has been done im relation to 
the common conceras, to approve Whatappeats to hin right, to condenmn 
What he thinks wrong; and to point out what ougut iv be dove, and 
What avoided in the future mManagemeot of the same concerns, The 
enc to wiich this political right is to be directed isthe maintenance of 
good Goverment, and tie preservation of ail toe rights or lite, property, 
liberty, and characters; and this end it professes to atiain, er at least to 
pursue, by a detection and exposure et abuses in Government, or of in- 
fringements ou these rights, and by proposiag the corrections of these 
abuses, and the punishment of the authors of these wrongs. Now, any 
Writng which deviates fram this end, cannot be c:lled an exercise of 
the liberty of the press; on the contrary, itisdirceted against that right, 
asacanst all others. Ail writings which fall within my descriptions of 
public libels musi lave in view no end but the destruction of all Civil 
Government; to no ochers can these descriptions be applied, 

Po allow the publication of Writings comprised in the first class of 
public Libels, wonld be incompatible with the Existence of the mou- 
acy; and never can be requisite for any rational purposes of public 





discussion. ‘* Every thing which relates to the King as King of this 
Country, isin its nature public.” (per Buller, J. Rov, Holt. Mich, 34, 
G,. 3.) But, every act done by himas Kieg, must be done through the 
Ageuey of some Mintster, who alone isresponsible for such Act. Mvery 
Act, then, done by the Kiog as King, is isubject of public dtscussion, 
and may be examined, censvred and coudemoed; the conduct of the 
Minister who assisted tn it may be arraigned, and the Minister may be 
condemned without ony allusion to the Monarch, DPuriber, np thing 
which relates to the Kiug, unless us King of tuis Country is in is no ture 
public. Tits private Accons and Concerns are no more maiters of 
public Ciscussion than those of any other Lndivicual, tPF ive totroduce 
tion of the Name of the Sovercign toto the discussion of public affairs, 
is unnecessary, the pudteation of bis private coucerns besides that it 
mvolves the vielation of a Right common to hin with all other Indivi- 
dunts, canuot but he productive of the greatest puoiic Tnconvenience. 
The pubheation of such matter, besides its tendeuey to the destruction 
of the Monarehy, must be injurious by drawing off the attention of the 
peopie from theiy grand rigsis and interests. to he recovered, defcuded 
or preverved, to the petty tales and intrigues of o Court retailed by some 
envigis disappointed ceartier or divcard:)@ fovort). Et iseoty when 
ihe people are deprived of their politteal Rights that such matters occu 
py Gemwattenton, No writer Woo Wasa friend te froedomever descen- 
ded te publish Court iotitigues, Phese have always proceeded trom tie 
professed enemies of tberty, from those wie fattened on the abuses 
end corruptions of despotism, froin Favcrites, and Companions, and 
mistresses; or fiom some prostituted Auth ry hired by those basest of 
human kini, to spread the eiiects of the basest of paosst ns, 
heaton, then, of any writing whose sole obj ctista vilify expressly the 
person exercising the royal functions, ovght to be forbiddea, even 
though ts statements be founded intrath, 

Oi the (wo romaining species of public libels, one, by the terms of 
the delinition, ains directly at the overthrow of the Gevernment, asd 
the other cannot be published with the intentions requisite to make it 
itbelrous, without a manifest violation of Jussice; and both cugtit evi- 
denily to be forbidden, . 

Itcocs notappear to me that there is soy abuse which may be made 
of the bherty of the press not comprehended within sone of these 
definition-, My classification of public libels will, indeed, be tound to 
arise from the terms of the indictments and inform: tions exhibited agat st 
the publishers of ditfereot political writings. Thus, one de feodaas is in- 
dict. d for thathe being a malicious, seditious, and evil disposed person, 
and greatly disaffected to our Lord the King, and to his administration 
of Governincnt of this Aingdom, and untarjully, maliciously, and sedi- 
tiously, contriving, devising, and intending to scandalize, traduce and vilify 
our said Lord the King, and the regal power and office established by law 
within this realm, and lo stir up and excite discontents and seditions 
“amongst the subjects of sur said Lord the King, and to alienate and 
withdraw the fidelity, aGiction and allegiance of his said Majesty's 
66 subjects from his suid imajesty’s person and Government, unlawinlly, 
** maliciously, and seditiousty, did publish a certain pamphlet contain- 
** ing therein airong other things, certain scandalous, malicious, inilauis 
* matory and seditious matters of, and concerning our said Lord the 
“ Aing., Ne. 

Ago, an information is exhibited against another defendant charging 
 thathe being awicked, malicious, seditions, and evil disposed person, 
‘and being greatly disadecied to our Lord the King and to the consti- 
‘tution and Government of tis Kingdom, and wickedly, maliciously, 
‘Sand seditiously centriving, devisies, and intending to stirup and excite 
*s discontents and scditions, and to bring the Constitution and Government 
‘Siufo disregard and contcmptl, id falsely, wickedly, maliciously, and 
‘© scciitious'y publish a false, wicked, maticions, and seditious Libel, &c. 

These, in their designations of the offence are exemplars of the whale 
ofthe informations, or indictments, for public Libels that ever were 
drawn, And from those may be selected two of my detnitions, One 
spectes oO) public Libel, secording to these, isascandalous and seditious 
wrifing concerning the Wing, published with intent to vilifyv and treduce 
hin. Phe renson for puoishtog the publishers of such writings, civing 
in these iodsctments, is the same that Dhave before ussigned. Tt is, that 
the publication of them tends to withdraw the allegiance of the people 
from his Majesty’s person aud Governineot; sud thereby cause the de- 
structionof tie Mlouarechy. Another species of public iibel meotioned 
in hese tudictivents ty) a seditious writing published with intent to excite 
sedition, 

The other species of libel mentioned above, that of pultishing any 
Jalse statement concerniog the Govermument, with intent to bring it inte 
contempt, cannot be deduced fromany ef these indictments or infor. 
mations. Because altho’ the epithet fa/se is sometimes introduced into 
these proceedings, yet itis the practice on the trial to leave the truth er 
falsehood of the statements contoined in any writing pro-ecuted, alto- 
gether out of the question, And the occasional employment of this 
epithet so seldom introduced, serves only to mark those cases in whict 
the prosecutors thought they had trach on theirside, aud iherefore ta- 
troduced ii, wiih triviaph, 
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Having given my definitions of public libels, I shall proceed by the 
application of them to the diiferent species of writings on public affairs, 
to draw from them some consequences, aud to establish some further 
rules, by the use of which it may be determined, whether any particular 
writing does vot fall within either of these definitions, and is or nota 
public libel, 

FAsricius. 
( To be continued. ) 





THE PLOT, 





A Letter to my Brother Robert in the Country. 


Dear Bor, L informed you full six months ago 

OF the lads of Spatields, and the Skinner Street row ; 
That horrid rebellion! when twenty poor wretches, 
Who muster'd among them scarce ten pair of breeches, 
All armed cap-a pee, fit fur desperate work, 

With (between them) a gun, two old swords, and a dirk ; 
Besides ammunition — Dear Bobby, how shocking— 
Maliciously cramu’d in the foot ofa stocking ! 
Determio’d, like Despard, in villainous mood, 
To deluge this palace of freedom with biood. 

I was’nt aware when I wrote to you then, 
Of half the desigus of these blood-thirsty men ; 
How could [—unless like Lord Sidmouth, you snow 
I had been in tiie secrets of Casiles and Co, ? 

But his lordship’s regard for the good of the people 
Has made it ay plain as a vane on asteeple. 

Oh, Bobby, the ink that now flows from my pen, 
Is whiter by far than the hearts of these men ? 
What men? Why the traitors—the traitors are —who? 
Pshaw—nonsense - don’t bother, Uli leave that to you. 

The Puritan Patriot Parkes you remember, 

Poked his nose ia this bortible plot last December; 
We did not believe what ke said, but, alas! 

The woeful denouement is since come to pass. 

I cannot relate the details of the plan, 

Or vumber the rebels exact to a man ; 

But I firmly believe, as Lb hinted before, 

That (Generals and all) they were twenty or more! 
Thisarmy, dear bob, would have taken the Tower, 
And the Bank, aad the Bridges in less than an hour; 
The soldiers were all to be murder’d or chouk’d ; 

Ov hung in their barracks, like herrings, and smok’d; 
** The soldier’s all murdered!” you cry with surprise ; 
** Now pr'ythee a trace with. your Lon.on-made hes 2” 
1 know ’tis’nt likely, but still it is true, 

And Ill tell you the plan that they meant to pursue. 

The Manchester Blankets you havent torgot; 

Well, they were a part of this horrible plot. 

Old women were hired, with the wicked design, 
These blankets together with stitches to join, — 

Aud over the Barracks at Kiightsbiidge, ’tis said, 
The blankets at midaight were all to be spread! 

Some sulphur popp’dunder, they’d manage with ease, 
The soldiers would die just like grandmother’s bees, 

Now Bobby,.if you’ve any doubis op your mind, 
Of the truth of tyis story, pray just be so kind 
As to turn to tlre Secret Commiittee’s Report, 

And those doubts in an instant will all be cut short. 
But, can you believe it, these men have been tried ? 
And the Jury, it seems too, are all on their side ! 
They’ve all been acquitted—Ob! Jarymen, ol! 
Where. where do you reckon hercafler to go? 

Not to Court Lam sure ——but Vil fisish my letter, 
And when Lam able V1) write you a better. 


Stepney, June 2J. 


, 


DICK. 


st 


Posrscnripr. 


This letter, Dear Bob, would have reach’d you before, 
But a smart looking gemman, one Oliver, swore 

That it smeltso of powder, or ball, or old stocking, 
{tsurely had something within that was shocking : 

Like the rules of the Norwich Knight-errants ‘twas sent 
To the noble Lord $., who declar'd ’twas well meant, 
Yetof Oliver said, as he'd serv’d the community, 

Me’d dub him a Consul the first opportunity, 


THE BLACK DWARP. 


Corpus. 
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CROSS READINGS. 


To let, during the summer seasvu,—the abilities of Mr. Canning. 

We regret to perceive that many counteneit half-crowns have been 
issued by the Right Hon. Mr. Wellesicy Pole. 

A noble lord has been recently attacked witha dangerous indispo- 
sition in consequence of—the tate vercicts, — 

Sir William Curtis is daily expected in town, on the invitation of— 
several large turiles, ; 

Report states that the Duchess of Gloucester will shortly be confined 
—in the same room with the younger vans. 

Jnformation has reached Bow-street of the apprehension of a daring 
gang of smugglers, among whom are—the Archbishop and a select 
party of frieud-. 

The Doke of Wellington left town yesterday—with a great number of 
convicts for Botany-Vay. 

A continental paper ia cents extremely that the Duchess of Berri has 
not g:atitied France with—several hundred thousand stand of arms, 

A shocking robbery bas jately been committed—by the Right Hon, 
George Rose on the Savings Banks. 

The three per cents.are confidently expected to rise —on the stomachs 
of the guests, and operaie like petson. 

Government talk of paying off the four and five per cents. by—the 
discovery of the philosophers stone. 

A vew order of torturcrs and spies it is said will be created—whean 
most of them will be executed at the debtor’s door, , ; 

A striking proof of Mir. Wilberforce’s affection for the liberties of the 
country may be found in his votes for the Saspension of the Habeas 





el 


ADVERTISEMENT te Xi RAORDINARY, 





Three Crowns reward !— Lost, from the cabinet of the British Museum, 
a curivus antique called the Spirit of Magna Charta. Whoever can give 
avy intelligence of this rarity to Mr. Jonna Bull, of Old England, wilt be 
well rewarded for his pains, There is no positive means of ascertaining 
at what period precisely this antique was stolen from the cabinet; but 
there is great reason to believe that it has not been there for a conside- 
rable length of time. It is, however, supposed to have been lost during 
the present reign; although no man ling ever remembers to have seen 
itin the collection. The treft has been managed with much art. The 
said antique having been usually kept by the master in a_ chagrin 
case, and sel'om looked at; the theft was not detected until very re- 
cently, whea Mr. Beli wanted to compliment a neighbour with a sigit 
of it; and to his great surpyise it was missing, bts value to Mr, Bull 
being indescribable, the above large reward will be very cheerfully 
paid to any one who can discover the antique, Mr. B. cannot give any 
other traces of it than that report says it has been heard of occasionally 
at St. Ste;dens, and at Dowwuing-street; but there is no reasento be- 
lieve that any one at either of these places has purloined it; it being 
qu te out of ineir way. Another account reports that something nearly 
corresponding with the autique has appeared in ene or two of the Courts 
of Law; Mr. Bull doves vot himself think it would be very likely to 
make any stay trere, but isipelined to hepe it inay be met with some- 
where in the country. The best descripiion Mr. B. can give of it is, that 
it is dike nothing else: and therefore if any man meet witha rarity, itis 
ten to one but nat itis the object seugat afer, 

MN. B. Per-ons haviog anv reason to believe they have been fortunate 
enough to find it, are cautioned against taking it io the new Museum of 
Chinese Rarities, Mr. B. not having any Cunseciion with that firm, 





Si 2S aC 
‘the following Imeprompru wus produced on the Question, Uf 
any comparison could be draw between the person aided to, 
, ? 
and any heavenly body, 
As ina borrow’d light the moon we see; 
Suv shines the wretch in borrow’d infamy 5 
Castie’s fis heilish sun. .bis orb of day 
Reflects Ais rays, and is a— Castle-ray. 
W.N. 
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